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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
ALBION, 


And to all those who may desire to possess Republican Virines and 
Republican Benefits in the- British Isles. 


LIBERATION! 


CITIZENS, | Dorchester, Nov. 19, 1825. 
THE sixth anniversary of my entering Dorchester Gaol, the 
18th instant, has brought me outside its walls. The King, 
in Council, on the 12th, was advised to remit so much of 
my fines as had not been paid, and, on the 16th, he was fur- 
ther advised, mirabile dictu! wonderful to be said! from 
some “ favourable circumstances” reported of me to him, 
“ God knows from whom,” for I do not, to remit that fur- 
ther part of my sentence, which required me to find recog- 
nizances during my natural life, of one thousand pounds on 
my own behalf, and of two hundred pounds on that of two 
other persons. On the ]8th inst. I first beard of my good 
behaviour in the sight of a king, and, unless any of my 
friends suspect, that something unknown to them might 
have passed between me and the king or his advisers, [ 
pledge my word, never yet wilfully mis-pledged, that no- 
thing has passed on my part, but that which has appeared 
in ** The Republican:” and the “ favourable” report, ifany 
thing more than official verbiage, has astounded me, To 
be sure, I did tell his Majesty lately, that he was my only 
idol, but, that, to him, I would not pray, nor offer flattery. 

This remission of that part of my sentence which required 
me to find recognizances for good behaviour during life, 
must mean one of two things—either, that, on my part, free 
discussion is fully established, or that, on the part of the 
king’s government, it means to renew prosecutions, and to 
pursue my expatriation. . I am, of course, ignorant of state 
secrets; but my own course is determined—onward. My 
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future behaviour will be precisely what the past has been, 
with this one exception, that, if prosecutions cease, I shall 
war with the abuses of systems and not with persons. I 
‘shall conduct discussions, in future, with a mild firmness, 
and with an absence of all bad personal feeling, studying to 
-avoid all personal offence where none is given; still resolved, 
‘to pursue redress for the past, to shew that I have been a 
better man than my persecutors. , 

When I heard that my recognizances were abrogated, I 
acknowledge, that I felt and pronounced it a finish to my 
triumph; but, in every other respect, my quitting of the 
Gaol was to me mentally but as a change of lodgings. Yet, 
I am fully alive to what I have done and intend to do. If 
free discussion be accomplished in this country, it will be 
a point gained towards human improvement, of which 
the history of man, in no country, maketh mention. In 
some countries, all public discussion is suppressed: in this, 
the maxim has, for two centuries, been, to punish the fore- 
most. I saw this, eight years ago, and resolved to war with 
it. I saw, also, that, by my going to extremes with discus- 
sion, I should remove all fears, as I removed all danger, of 
prosecution, from those, who bad been foremost, or who 
might be disposed to follow me at a safe distance. On this 
ground, every free-minded literary man ought to have given 
me his support; for, my long confinement was, in fact, a 
sort of penal representation for the whole. I confess, that I 
have touched extremes, which many thought imprudent, 
and which I could only see to be useful, with the view of 
habiting the government and people to all extremes of dis- 
cussion, so as to remove all idea of impropriety from the 
media which were most useful. If I find that I have done 
this, 1 shall become a most happy man; if not, I have the 
same disposition unimpaired, with which I began my present 
career—a disposition to suffer fines, imprisonment, or ba- 
nishment, rather than that any man shall hold the power 


and exercise the audacity to say, and to act upon it, that: 


any kind of discussion is improper and publicly injurious. 

When I began this article, [ had some doubt of being able 
to obtain copies of the King’s warrants for my discharge 
from the Gaol. I have now obtained them and here give 
copies. a 
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KING’S WARRANT FOR REMISSION OF PART OF THE FINE UNPAID 
IMPOSED oN R. CARLILE NOW CONFINED IN DORCHESTER 
GAOL ON ACCOUNT THEREOF. 


Georce R.—Whereas the commissioners of our Treasury have 
represented unto us, that Richard Carlile was sentenced by our 
Court of King’s Bench, in Michaelmas Term, 1819, to pay a fine 
of one thousand pounds and to be imprisoned in our Gaolat Dor- 
chester for two years, and also to pay a further fine of five hundred 
pounds and to be further imprisoned in the said Gaol for one year, 
from and after the expiration of the first mentioned sentence, and 
to find security for his good behaviour for life, himselfin one thou- 
sand pounds and two sureties in one hundred pounds each: and 
whereas, our said Commissioners have further represented unto 
us, that the said Richard Carlile is still in our said Gaol on ae- 
couat of the said fines and have recommended unto us to remit 
so much of the said fines as may not have been paid by him, to 
which we are graciously pleased to condescend, Our will and plea- 
sure is, and we do hereby remit so much of the said fines as may 
still remain unpaid by him the said Richard Carlile, on account of 
the said fines imposed on him as before mentioned. For which 
this shall be your warrant. Given at Our Court, at Carlton House, 
this 12th day of November, 1825, in the 6th year of Our Reign. 
By his Majesty’s command, 
LIVERPOOL. 
FREDERICK JOHN ROBINSON. 
! LOWTHER, 
To our trusty and well beloved Sheriff 
of our county of Dorset. - 


Ricwarp CaRLILE—REMISSION OF SURETIES. 


GrorGe R.—Whereas, Richard Carlile was, at our court of King’s 
Bench, holden at Westminster in Michaelmas Term, 1819, sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned 
in our Gaol at Dorchester for two years, and also to pay a further 
fine of five hundred pounds and to be further imprisoned in the 
said Gaol for one year from and after the expiration of the said 
term of two years and to find security for his good behaviour for 
life, himself in one thousand pounds and two sureties in one hun- 
dred pounds each, for printing and publishing certain scandalous, 
impious, blasphemous and profane libels and to be kept in safe 
custody until he shall have paid the said fines and given such se- 
curity, We, in consideration of some favourable circumstances 
humbly represented unto us in his behalf, are graciously pleased 
to extend our Grace and Mercy unto him, and to remit unto him 
such part of his said sentences as directs his finding security for 
his good behaviour only. Our will and pleasure therefore is, that 
you do take notice hereof. And for so doing this shall be your 
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warrant.—Given at Our Court at Carlton House the sixteenth 
day of November, 1825, in the sixth year of our reign. 
By his Majesty’s command, 
To our trusty and well beloved ROB. PEEL. 
the High Sheriff of the county : 
of Dorset, and allothers whom 
it may concern. 


I was in a manner swept out of the Gaol, with bag and 
baggage. The Gaoler had been in London, and was there 
fully aware of my intended liberation; for, fearing, that he 
should not be home in time, he had sent word that I was to 
be got out with all speed, which would have been done, had 
I not been in some measure built up in the room, so as to 
leave no passage for my sofa couch, without taking it to 
pieces. This, and this alone, saved me time to send a 
notice to London, on that. day, of my discharge. The 
Gaoler, to get home in time, took the Salisbury coach, and 
drove a horse and gig from Salisbury. About an hour or 
better, after the Chaplain and Clerk had communicated to 
me the contents of the warrants, the Gaoler entered my 
room with all his servants, as he calls them, and said: 
** Now, I have your discharge, and the sooner you go the 
better.” He then bid his men to clear the room, and he 
scarcely lost sight of me until I was out in a shower. In 
fact, both he and every ‘assistant that could be had were in 
requisition, until [ was off. This did not surprise me, and 
I did not give him an opportunity to witness any kind of 
emotion in me on the sudden subject of a liberation from a 
six years’ imprisonment under as detestable a Gaoler as ever 
filled that office in England. I have not done with him 
yet, if he has done with me; but I wait now for that infor- 
mation as to facts which I could not get in the Gaol. 

This is all I have to say, as to the news of the circum- 
stance of my liberation. Comment I defer for a few weeks, 
or until after I get to London, which will be early in De- 
cember, as, for the present,. [ have no house to step into of © 
my own, that is fit to receive my family as to its space, and 
I wish to wait here to receive all communications that may 
come from different parts before my ‘liberation can be 
known, and also, being so near, to step into my native 
county, which I have not visited within these last thirteen 
years. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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COKRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDITOR OF THE 
NEW TIMES NEWSPAPER. 





Tue two first of the following documents are copied from the 
New Times newspaper of the 14th inst. answers have been sent, 
but have not appeared in Monday’s paper of the 2Ist. If they 
appear in time for this publication, they will be copied with any 
comment that may appear with them; if not, as they were sent. 
Dorchester, Nov. 22, 1825. R. C, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


We have received another letter from this person; and as it is 
drawn up with temperance and decorum, in answer to some of 
our remarks, we feel bound in justice to give it publicity. 

At the same time, it appears to us to afford a very curious 
illustration of the effect of bad metaphysics on an illiterate mind. 
Mr. Carlile professes himself to be a materialist. He seems to 
think that he perfectly knows and understands the nature of 
bodily objects, and that nothing else can be known or understood. 
Common sense and the natural apprehension of mankind would 
teach him that men practically know and understand their own 
minds just as much as they do their bodies. A common person, 
who has never puzzled his head with abstract reasoning, knows 
as well when he is angry, or joyful, or tranquil, or melancholy, 
as when he is hot or cold, or thirsty or tired. This practical 
knowledge is needful to all mankind, and therefore all mankind 
possess it. But when men begin to speculate on the metaphysi- 
cal grounds of their knowledge, they are soon led astray, unless 
their researches, are guided by a due sense of their own weak- 
ness, and a due deference to the authority of wiser and better 
persons. Richard Carlile has, unfortunately for himself, waded 
beyond his depth, in this sort of speculation, and we see the 
result. Materialism, as he understands it, leads direetly to 
Atheism. This is a great and striking lesson! 

We proceed, without further comment, to lay before our Read- 
ers his letter :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW TIMES. 


Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 10, 1825. 
Your Papers of the 5th and the 8th are before me, andI have a 
few words to say in explanation. Had my letter been printed as 
a whole, there would have been no obscurity in the first sentence 
which you extracted. I had there defined myself to rest upon the 
doctrines of materialism, and my personification could not mean 
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what the personification of the spiritualist means. I meant areality- 
and not an airy nothing with a local habitation, and a #umes BD 
personification, I meant an animal organization, such as that m 
which our experience shows us that the principle of intelligence, 
or sensation, its foundation, only dwells. [ might have improperly 
used the word personification, as it is a word so wholly used hi- 
therto to express a fiction; but no one would have misunderstood 
me that could have read the whole letter. 

**While you complain of my dogmatism, you overlook that your 
own article is purely dogmatical; that it does not profess to rea- 
son, and that nothing but dogmatism is offered by the spiritualist 
to the mgterialist. The latter only reasons from what he knows; 
the former claims the right to reason upon what he doesnot know, 


and, where no admissions of his phantomsis made is essentiallya - 


dogmatist, has neither experience nor reason for his guide. 

‘* You complain, not of my reason, but of my ridicule. I would 
not use ridicule if I were fairly reasoned with. Ridiculeis applied 
to me as far as it can be applied; I meet it with argument and 
overthrow it. Ido not complain of the weapon, assured that no 
one complains of ridicule, but he whu has the wrong side ofa 
question. Applied from the wrong to the right, it. is not felt but 
as a weak argument. It wounds only where it touches that which 
is ridiculous. If my first letter had been ridiculous, you would 
have been delighted in shewing it has a whole. 

““ The same may be said of personal abuse. Who has had more 


to sustain of it than myself? 1 feel it not, but experience has , 


taught me that I can only command respect from a Christian 
opponent by shewing that personal abuse is a weapon to be 
handled by any disputant. I never applied it where it was not a 


retaliation. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 
“ P.S. Excuse a hasty scrawl against time~” 





BLASPHEMOUS PUBLICATIONS. 





TO THE EDITOR. OF THE NEW TIMES. 
SIR, 
Tue late proceedings with regard to CariLe have induced me 
toexamine the question, “ whether the Legislature ought to prevent 
the publication of irreligious and blasphemous books or prints ?” 
and if it should, ‘ on what grounds the justice of its interference 
must be proved?” f lay the result of my reflections before your 


readers, without apology; for the subject is one upon which every 


virtuous mind must be deeply interested. 
I think the laws of the land ought to punish those who sell, or 
otherwise contribute to disperse blasphemous publications. 
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Ist. Because Christianity is in England “ part and parcel of 
the law of the land,” and therefore every attack upon Religion is 
an attack upon the State. It deserves punishment, without any 
regard to its moral pravity, for its defiance of established laws, if 
there were no other reason. 

2nd. Because Christianity, true or false, has this tendency, 
and no other, (no other, at least, with which our question is con- 
cerned)—namely, to promote virtue and restrain vice. This is 
acknowledged by every candid infidel. Indeed he must be blind 
aud deaf who can deny it. Now, to quote the admirable Dr. 
PaLey, “it is easier to govern good men than bad;” so then, it 
is the interest, not to say the duty, of the Legislature, to promote 
Christianity ; but since the laws are then only likely to be fairly 
made and fairly administered, when in the hands of virtuous men, 
it is the interest of the governed also, that their rules should 
promote and practise Christianity. 

‘* But,” it will be objected, “ persecution is inconsistent with 
Christianity.” And what then? Is it persecution to punish a 
crime in order to prevent its recurrence? ‘Tf it be, then all Penal 
Laws are persecutions; then all courts of law are courts of ty- 
ranny; and every Judge a grand inquisitor. Moreover, we do 
not punish the blasphemer,as such; that is the province of the 
Derry alone; but we do, and rightly too, inflict civil punishment 
on a civil crime: the crime of subverting public morals by blas 
phemous publications. And letit. be remembered, that the re 
straints of religion and morality are the only bond of social order 
and public welfare. 

‘“* But-truth is great, and will prevail without the support of the 
law.” So it will; and soit did ultimately in France. During 
its eclipse, however, order, virtue, and religion had nearly 
perished. The murder of a king, the cold-blooded massacre of 
thousands, five and twenty years of war and devastation, afford- 
ed a memorable lesson to mankind, that truth, thongh it may ul- 
timately prevail, is often overwhelmed at the first onset. And 
who would again venture the experiment, merely because, after 
years of misery, truth will reassume her sway? It is only when 
men are weary of their folly, that they open their eyes and dis- 
cover the value of truth; and they are generally indulged with 
afull cup of misery before they can recover what they idly part- 
ed with, 

These arguments are just as good if religion be a fable, as on 
the contrary supposition. God forbid, however, that I should 
appear either scepticalas to its truth, or indifferent toits success! 
I have proceeded on neutral grouad, in order to shew that jus- 
tice—no less than virtue and religion—is concerned in the pun- 
ishment of a crime that strikes at the very root of civil security, 
no less than of individual happiness. 


1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
CHRISTIANUS., 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW TIMES. 





Dorchester Gaol, Noy. 16, 1825, seventli 
year of animprisonment for an attempt 
Sir, to improve the public morals. 


Iranx you for the insertion of my letter in your paper of the 
14th and acknowledge the correctness of the copy; but, as you 
have pronounced me illiterate, I feel a little ambition to shew you 
and your readers, that my literature is not thoroughly despicable, 
when placed by the side of yours. 

In your paper of the 5th, you say, that I persuade myself, that 
I have made a great discovery in metaphysics. In that of the 14th 
you speak of my letter, as a very curious illustration of the effect 
of bad metaphysics on an illiterate mind! Now, what will you 
very when I say, that I am not a metaphysician; but that I am 
wholly opposed to metaphysical doctrines? Dr, Johnson’s defi- 
nition of metaphysics, if I may trust to the Abridgment by the 
Rey. Joseph Hamilton, is, that it is the science which considers 
beings as abstracted from all matter, particularly beings purely 
spiritual, as God, Angels, and the human soul! Towards these 
phantoms, I hold no principle but that of opposite doctrine; so I 
cannot be fairly held to be either a good or a bad metaphysician. 
But the word metaphysics, in amore simple sense, defines some- 
thing beside or beyond physics. 1 deal in nothing but physics, 
see and know nothing but matter, am only an Atheist from an ig- 
norance of theism, considering it tobe the very height of wisdom 
to know the proper points and lines at which we ought to confess 
ignorance, holding atheism, or an avowed ignorance of theism, to 
be one of those points and lines, and respecting no man asan au-” 
thority, who cannot remove that ignorance towards some other 
point or line. . 

In answer to your-attempt at argument, in commenting on my 
letter, I: would observe, that common sense teaches me, that 
mind and body is one and the same thing, admitting no other dis- 
tinctions, than that mind is the compounded sensations of the body, 
or one kind of bodily action or quality. Where do we perceive 
mind without body? It would beas correct tosay, that the body 
is angry, or joyful, or tranquil, or melancholy, as that it is hot or 
cold, or thirsty or tired. Other animals beside man, dogs for 
instance have the passions of anger, joy and melancholy, and the 
passive quality of tranquility. Have they minds or souls as a se- 
parate principle from the body? Can you shew any quality of 
the mind in man which I cannot shew in the dog? 

I wished to have avoided this letter, if my scribbling ambition 
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would have permitted, to address you in answer to that of Chris- 
tianus. Your correspondent has started a subject that I have long 
desired to discuss in a paper that can be considered an organ of 
the administration of the government, and that either gives a tone 
to, or follows the tone of, the legislature. Free and fair discus- 
sion shall be my guide, and, as in this letter, I will not use a word 
that can justly offend any one. The subject on which Christianus 
has made reflections and conclusions, the reverse of mine, is one that. 
I have deeply studied in the solitude of my six years of imprison- 
ment; and the insertion of my letter of the 10th has given me 
hopes, that you will do me the justice to allow me, in your paper, 
to come fairly before the public, as to the matter and manner of 
mine and similar prosecutions, in answer to Christianus. I pre- 
sume, that I can shew to every reasoning being, the propriety of 
opening my prison doors, upon the principle of the prosecution, 
and without reference to the question, whether I have suffered the 
penalty which the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench inflicted 
upon me six years ago this day for the sale of Thomas Paine’s 
Age of Reason and Elihu Palmer’s Principles of Nature. 
In another letter, 1 purpose to examine that by Christianus. 
RICHARD CARLILE, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW TIMES. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, November 17, 1825. 

Ix answer to Christianus, on the propriety of prosecuting blasphe- 
mous publications, I will give you a specimen of infidel or atheis- 
tical reasoning. The question is two fold :— 

First, whether the legislature ought to erent the publication 
of irreligious and blasphemous books or prints ¢ 

Second, ‘on what grounds the justice of its interference must be 
proved 2’ 

Now mark the shallowness of his conclusions. He says, ‘ I 
think the laws of the land ought to punish those who sell, or 
otherwise contribute to. disperse blasphemous publications; be- 
cause Christianity is in England part and parcel of the law of the 
land.’ Js this reasoning? or is it the lowest of dogmatism ? 

First, why should blasphemous publications be prosecuted more 
than any other publications, since blasphemy may be true, jast 
and praiseworthy? So long as evil is admitted to exist among 
mankind, so long will blasphemous publications be the most use- 
ful of publications. Blasphemy towards'a system, is to speak evil 
of that system. The question as to the propriety of that blasphe- 
my is, whether there be an evil in the system blasphemed. If 
there be, the blasphemy is laudable; if there be not, it cannot 
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corrupt it. The word blasphemous is an idle and mischievous 
word, and is the wolf or the beggarman wherewith to frighten re- 
ligious childhood. As a word it expresses nothing intrinsically 
bad. Almost every publication is a blasphemous publication, 
The Bible is a blasphemous publication. The New Times blas- 
phemes the Old Times, The Morning Chronicle and The Repub- 
lican, and these the New Times. The question of blasphemy is a 
question fcr free and fair discussion; but not for prosecution. 
It can only be criminal where it falsely asperses private cha- 
racter. 


Before an irreligious book can be proved to be illfounded and ~ 


mischievous, the religion which it attacks must be proved to be 
well founded and not mischievous. Here again is a question for 
free and fair discussion; but not for prosecution, for, whatever 
the former decides, it will be sufficient without the latter. 

Again, what is the Christianity that is part and parcel of the 
law of England? The Judges ofthe Court of King’s Bench said, 
when pressed, that it was a part ofthe Common Law. The Com- 
mon Law is elsewhere defined, as that to which the memory of 
man runneth not contrary; and a line has been drawn that it is 
a principle of law which existed before Richard the First. Now, 
the Christianity before that time was the Christianity of the Ro- 
man Catholic church and that Christianity, the present English 
Church, as by law established, pronounces ‘ idolatrous and dam- 
nable.’ The legislature, or the statute law of 1713, pronounced it 
blasphemous and punishable to impugn the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, the doctrine of a Christian Deity. The legislature, or 
statute law of 1813, pronounced it lawful to impugn the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, the doctrine of a Christian Deity. What 
then is the Christianity which is a part and parcel of the Law of 
England? What is Christianity, in this country of sects and 
schisms? We know what it is in Rome, in Spain, and in Portu- 
gal; but what is it in England, since that of Rome is asserted to 
be idolatrous and damnable’ ? 

Here, then, Christianusis in error; forno one can understand 
what he means by blasphemous publications, or by Christianity ; 
and what no one can understand, no law can justly take cogni- 
zance of or support. 

«¢ Every attack upon religion is an attack upon the state.” It 
might be so. But what is a state that it is not to be attacked? 
What is a state but a state of law? And what is law that it is 
not to be canvassed and attacked? All the reflections and con- 
clusions of Christianus are from bad premises. Indeed, to press 
him hard,1! will say, that he has neither reflected, nor concluded. 
He has made assertions to suit a system, without looking to see 
whether that system might not'be injurious to the state, or to the 

eople as a whole, orto a majority, who are subject to that state. 
The legislature attacks the state every year; and it is. every 
man’s duty to attack the state, if he thinks that. he can thereby 
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mend it. Itis aprinciple of English Law, that any man may 
lawfully propose an amendment of the law; therefore, if I were 
to allow religion to be a part and parcel of the law of the land, I 
am still right in impugning or attacking it. It isnot a property 
of which any man can be unlawfully deprived; and the want of a 
conformity of sentiment necessarily makes religion a subject of 
mutual attack in this country. 

‘‘ Because Christianity, true or false, has this tendency, name- 
ly, to promote virtue and to restrain vice.” Where and what 
is the proof of this degma? What is the Christianity from 
which the proof is to be drawn ? 

‘“‘ This is acknowledged by the candid infidel.” Indeed it is 
not. Who more candid than myself? I do not acknowledge it, 
and have never-met an infidel, candid or not candid, who did ac- 
knowledge it. I prove the contrary, both as to every theory and 
every practice of that which is called Christianity. 

Morality is a matter wholly distinct from religion. Morality is 
the matter of right or equity between man and man. Religion 
has no relation among men, or from man to man; but from man 
to whathe calls God. If he be in error, as to what he calls God, 
and some must err where so many differ, all must err but one 
sect, and, perhaps, all without that exception, which is my opin- 
ion, his religion, is clearly a matter of error, and, as such, a Vice, 
or ‘immorality. In all my reflections, I find religion to have no 
connection with, and to be the antithesis of, morality. 

Here all the premises adopted by Christianus are removed, or 
sshewn to be bad, and hence all his assertions upon them are erro- 
neous. Let him reflect upon the question What is religion, that 
it can be made tangible by law ? or, what is the law that can de- 
fine the religion which it professes to establish ? 

He very inconsistently says, that truth prevailed over error in 
France, with respect to the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
religion. If the Roman Catholic religion be truth, why does 
the English religion pronounce it to be ‘ idolatrous and damna- 
ble’? If truth prevailed in France, the English Government per- 
secutes truth in England and Ireland. And, again, Christianus 
should remember, that the restoration of the Catholic. religion 
was the act of a tyrant, and that it did not rise by the prosecution 
of blasphemous publications. When Bonaparte aspired to the 
despotism of France, he saw the necessity of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion as a state trick to further his immoral views. 

It is thus, that I deal with such reflecting and concluding men 
as Christianus.: It is thus, that free discussion removes error 
and can produce nothing but good to the state. I have by no 
means exhausted my subject, and I shall be glad to see Chris- 
tianus pursue his upon better premises, if he can find them. 
And I hope that [ have shewn you, Mr. Editor, that ridicule is 


not my only or favourite weapon. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 
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TO MR. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


| Fordmoss, August 19th 1825. 
Srr, I shall give a copy of a Letter sent to a Reverend vagabond 
with his answer annexed. This fellow would be as great a per- 
secutor, had he power, as ever existed. After he had given us all 
the abuse that he could with words, he has the audacity, in his 
admirable answer to me, to put on a humble garb and to find fault 
with the spirit of my letter. A friend or two, who heard him 
preach after he received my letter told me, that he took no notice 
of receiving any thing; but most vehemently warned his hearers 
against what he called the pestilence of infidelity. He also made 
very free with your character, attaching every base motive to your 
designs, which is a surfeit to repeat, 
Respectfully yours, 
JAS. SMITH. 





TO THE REVEREND DAVID AITKEN, ETAL. . 





Rev. Sir. 
1 have been informed, by one of your hearers, that, onthe Sunday 
before last, you were preaching vehemently against the principles 
of infidelity, and exhorting Masters not to keep such of their ser- 
vants as had imbibed these principles. I was convinced that it 
was directed against me and a few friends, knowing it to be a re- 
petition of the advice that our Master received about two or three 
yearsago. On |\earing the information, a train of reflections oc- 
curred to my mind. Thought I, Oh! Religion! ferocious bigotry 
and cruel Priestcraft what have you in all ages done to the human 
species. The horrid massacres which you have occasioned and 
fomented, the persecutions that you are ctill instigating, fill 
every virtuous mind with mingled sensations of sorrow and indig- 
nation. Were our Master to put your exhortation into practice, 
and every other Master to follow his example, the punishment 
would be most excessive: the poor despised, followers of truth 
would fruitlessly wander from one part to another seeking work, 
until wearied with disappointment, they would be compelled to 
sit down in despair, and inevitably suffer a premature death by 
hunger, a death the agony of which would be inexpressible. Were 
there as many or half as many Deistical preachers, as there are 
other preachers in the country, there might be some cause for 
alarm; but you, to be breaking out occasionally in the pulpit in 
such raptures, about two or three unlettered, hard wrought men, 
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searching into the foundation of your religion, and that religion 
from an almighty being, besides having several thousands of 
Priests to defend it, surely indicates much weakness. Do as 
you would be done unto, isa maxim much reiterated, but seldom 
attended to by Christian teachers. How would you, sir, or any of 
your brethren, like it, were you prevented from preaching or get- 
ting a living any where because you read the Bible? Were we 
becoming more numerous than the Christians and using this 
severity towards you, we should only then be doing as we had 
been done unto. Ifthe arguments of freethinkers be so weak 
and futile, as Priests affirm, why resort to persecution to sup- 
press weak arguments? What should we think of man when 
fighting with his antagonist, to be crying out about his 
opponents weakness, and desiring him to be handcuffed: and, 
after this, boasting that he had gained the victory? It is an 
incontrovertable fact, that ‘ the appeal to means of force is the 
surrender to all pretence to argument.” I anda few friends have of 
late been much insulted by all the Priests of this neighbourhood, 
Our characters have been falsely and malignantly aspersed, which 
ought to be honestly repelled. Had we, instead of improving our 
minds in useful knowledge, been promoters of carding and 
cockfighting, we should have passed unheeded and unmolested. 
Whatever our enemies say of us, we are conscious, that, in our 
researches, our aim is the developement of truth, our view the 
detection of fable and falsehood, and, if, in our conclusions, we 
should happen to be wrong, the fault is in our reasoning facul- 
ties, the error of our judgments not of our hearts. Let any come 
forward and impeach our morals. It is ridiculous, it is base, for 
men, to whom we never did the least injury, to endeavour to irri- 
tate a Master against Ins servants, especially, when the Master 
has had upwards of twenty years experience of the good conduct 
of some of them. Ifa Master, by experience, finds the character 
of a'servant to be unimpeachable, it is al] that should be required. 
Were he to put the malicious advice given him into practice, would 
the Priests find him better servants among their hearers? No, I 
defy them. With regard to mental knowledge, it would be a de- 
gradation to us to compare ourselves with the stupid and ignorant 
numbers who go to their respective Churches and Meetings. 
Within the circle of my acquaintance, I believe, there is scarcely 
one amongst fifty who knows ‘or cares any thing about religion. 
Neither have they any taste for improving their minds upon any 
useful subject. When we assemble at a fair, or an alehouse, we 
seldom hear any thing but the diffusions of vociferating igno- 
rance, and often our ears, are grated with a damning of each 
others soul to hell. Sometimes the conversations is about match- 
ing cocks and dogs to fight, which often terminatesin a man fight.* 


.** That there are some of this class who deny the truth of the Christian religion, I 
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siall not ungertake to disprove. 
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There are, I confess, exceptions, some of a sober deportment, 
but very few intelligent. Should we happen to go to a sacrament. 
we need only read Robert Burns Holy Fair, for a general de- 
scription of it. Hearing, that you were to resume the subject 
against infidelity, I went to your meeting on Sunday last, and 
heard you. Considering your office and its appendant interest, 
you, at that time, handled the subject candidly. Your observa- 
tions respecting God teaching the Jews, according to the then 
prevailing customs and manners and accommodating himself to 
their state and condition, comparing him to a schoolmaster 
teaching children, would furnish matter for an excellent antichris- 
tian discourse. It is impossible for an Almighty, unchangeable, 
benevolent and just being to have been the Jewish God, for they 
make him the reverse of all these qualities. They appear to have 
been nothing but a band of ruffians.. I am entering into a field 
that would require another letter to explore. 

Your assertion thatthe motives of the writers or promulgators of 
infidel principles were influenced by gain and vanity, must not es- 
cape. This stigma, | amcertain,could with far more justice be retort- 
ed upon the Priests. If the prospect of being laid in dungeons for 


a series of years be a motive for gain, then the infidels may be: 


justly charged with mercenary motives. Since Mr. Carlile has 
been imprisoned, upwards of twerity of his shopmen have been paid 
with this kind of gain, five of whom are now in the London New- 
gate, and are editors of an excellent monthly Magazine, the con- 
tents of which give them much credit. The Rev. Robert Taylor, 
when writing to Mr. Peel about the inconsistency of the late pro- 
secutions, offers asa reason. ‘‘ The certainty that these prosecutions 
have contributed more than all other causes put together to ex- 
tend and propagate the very matter they were intended to suppress, 
so that the prosecutors have been its virtual publishers. The 
facts that these publications (owing to the very means taken to 
repress them) have now obtained an unlimited and uncontrolable 
circulation, are more diffused than the tracts of the Society for 
promoting Christian, Knowledge, are more read than the Bible, 
and found by experience to produce more beneficial effects.” 
The above Gentleman formerly had a good livingin the Church 
of England, but he relinquished it from conscientious motives 
when he had reasoned himself a Deist. This change could not 
be for gain. He is now Secretary of a Society in London, called 
the Christian Evidence’ Society, which commenced about half a 
year ago. Priests and Laymen of every denominatien of Christians 
are allowed and encouraged to come and defend their religion at 
this Meeting. The chief view of the superintendants of the So- 
ciety, in the first place, was, to collect all the best writers upon 
the evidences of Christianity, to investigate whether their argu- 


ments were true or false: and the majority of the Meeting was 


to determine the case by the sign of raising the hand. They be- 
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gan with Paley’s Evidences, which are considered the best upon 
that subject. Mr. Taylor delivered a philippic against Priest- 
craft at the 14th Meeting of this Society, which he commenced 
as follows. 

« Mr. Chairman, Members of the Christian Evidence Society, 
Ladies and Gentleman, after a patient investigation of Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity continued for four months, the palpable 
sophistications and falsehoods contained in that celebrated trea- 
tise have determined, by the unanimous verdict of all the piety 
and learning in this great metropolis, that could be engaged in 
our discussion, that his argumentation is altogether invalid, &c.”’ 
In another part of this discourse, he adds: ‘‘ The various con- 
flicting sects of religionists in the world are each of them willing 
to confess, that there has been Priestcraft in every communion 
but their own ; nor do any pretend to deny, in some form or other, 
that mankind have been made miserable by its influence. Nor is 
inconsistency peculiar to any sect of.religionists. The character 
of mean and cowardly cunning is common to them all, In every 
other species of villainy there is a something noble: there is at 
least a coming forth of the soul, great in its error and majestic 
evenin crime. In the battles of warriors, man meets with man, 
and shield is clashed on shield ;, but the laurels of our spiritual 
heroes are won only in the nurseries of infancy, and in the cham- 
bers of the dying ; from helpless childhood and unresisting dotage. 
They are never to be met with on terms of equal conflict ;- but, 
shrinking in guilty terror from the contact of research and pro- 
found learning, as extensive as their own, they dare not trust 
themselves to defend their mystic nonsense, where any body is 
likely to oppose it, but only will deliver it from the knaves pedes- 
tal of a Pulpit to the poor fools that will believe any thing. 

Infidels and Blasphemers are words of opprobrium, with 
which every religious sect criminates every other. A Christian 
of the Calvinistic sect gravely affirmed to me, that you preached 
dangerous doctrine, contrary to that of Election, so clearly taught 
in the seriptyres; consequently, blasphemous; therefore, you see 
were E to come over to your party, I should only still be a blas- 
phemer in the eyes of numbers of Christians. Although Christians 
have been massacreing and burning each other during almost 
1800 years about the meaning of God’s will, the business is not 
made a whit better. They are still abusing and anathematizing 
each other respecting the meaning of the sayings and ways of 
God. . Witness the debate which took place in this ucighhendiaind 
a few months ago, between John Scott the Scotch Baptist and 
William Mason the Itinerant Methodist Ranter. The Pamphlets 
of these two loving Christians have a tendency to do more injury 
to Christianity than any thing we have done. The one, in a cer- 
tain part: of his pamphlet, says, that ‘‘ He had prayed to, God to 
direct his pen, and that if the reader gained any information from 
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the perusal, God should have the praise.” The other says 
“that his opponent’s production is a heterogenous jumble of 
things and entreats his readers to pray earnestly to God for di- 
réction in reading his pamphlet.” When contending about .Per- 
fection, the one argues that there is no perfection in man, the 
other refers to Job’s perfection. John says that Job was not per- 
fect, and refers to Job 3d chap. verse Ist, where Job curses the 
day of his birth. William retorts upon his opponent with letting 
‘the most holy one speak:” ‘* And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Hast thou considered my servant Job; that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil.” From which he triumphantly says. ‘‘ Beloved 
reader, you see the difference between the Lord and Mr, Scott, 
and I will leave it to your judgment, whether the truth is spoken 
by the Lord or Mr. Scott.” This absurdity and contradiction ap- 
parent to any individual of common sense cannot be made plainer 
than these two Christians have made it. John might have addu- 
ced more passages against the words of the Lord and his oppo- 
nent; because at the 16th verse of the 10th chapter, Job com- 
pares the Lord to a fierce lion, complains that he had brought 
him forth out of the womb, entreats him to cease and let him 
alone, that he may take comfort a little. Well might Job com- 
lain of such terrible cruelty exercised towards him, as being 
smitten by Satan (who received both power and permission from 
the Lord) with sore boils from the crown even to the sole of the 
foot! But this absurdity is enhanced, when a God of love, who 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieves the children of men, is made 
the author of it, and who joins in a friendly and sociable manner 
with Satan, inasmuch as he refuses Satan nothing which he re- 
quests, though Satan previously had been the means of ruinin 
millions of the souls of God’s creatures! One would have ima- 








































Satan in this exploit, especially as he set out on this footing; but 


fall of man, triumphs again; for it is obvious, according to the 
account, that this affliction was to try Job’s patience, which God 
expected nothing could’move; but Satan did let him see different ; 
for, if Job did not curse God as Satan predicted, Chap. 2nd. 
verse 5th, he called him a fierce lion, which was not much better. 
You acknowledged that there were some things you met with 
in the Bible beyond your comprehension and things which stag- 
gered you much; but the unconceivableness of which you im- 
puted to your ignorance, and consequently wrapped them up in 
mystery, adding, that there are mysteries in the nature of the 
Author of the Bible, instancing his omnipresence, the mystery of 
the trinity, &c. thus satisfying yourself, that as there were mys 
teries in the nature of God, it was no wonder there were myste- 


gined, that the writer of this tale would have made God conquer 


instead of this, the Old Serpent, as he did at what is called the _ 
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ries in his book. By this manner of reasoning any inconsistent, 
inconceivable nonsense that men have written may be made.the 
word of God. Only let us have recourse to the mystery of the 
trinity for our proof, then we are safe.” This is producing one 
mysterious fable as an evidence for the truth of another fable. 
There is, however, in this admirable exploit of tormenting Job, as 
well as in many other similar stories in the Bible, no mystery; 
there is no difficulty. I[ see it quite plain, to be a stupid inconsis- 
tent tale, written nobody knows by whom, and impossible to be 
the work of a wise, just and benevolent God. 

When, proving the possibility of Angels appearing to Mary 
Magdalene and others, at the sepulchre, you observed, that sou 
saw nothing extraordinary in this for Infidels to scoff at, that 
with God nothing was impossible, that he could embody the spi- 
rits of Angels, the same as he embodied our spirits, that we were 
only embodied spirits ourselves, that Angels spake and ate with 
Abraham, and that the word Angel merely signified a Messenger. 

sy this logic, you have plainly made Angels into Men. Of 
course we are all Angels. _Whata pity, that the Lord did not 
embody the spirits of the Devil and his angels; we should then . 
have had some chance of evading their clutch; but on account of 
their invisibility, itis now impossible. This invisible Devil can 
come,into us whenever he pleases and instigate us to all manner 
of wickedness. Even believers, whose bodies are said to be 
temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell in, cannot escape his attend- 
ance, although Christ came to destroy the works of the Devil. 
If there be such a thing as blasphemy, the Christians are surely 
the only blasphemers, by attributing such ridiculous tales as are 
told in the Bible to a confessedly incomprehensible power. . In 
their controversial writings, they call upon God to assist them 
against their fellow Christians, and after being convinced that their 
pen is guided by God, they will request their readers to call upon 
God likewise to understand that which they consider both God 
and themselves have already made indisputably plain! The other 
assailant or assailants claim the same assistance and are also con- 
vinced of ,being directed by the same power! ‘The one party 
abuses the otber for not following what it calls the unerring stand- 
ard of trath, which. is revealed in.the words dictated by this al- 
mighty power; the other party returns the same abuse; each 
taking the .instruments from the words of this power to defeat 
their adversary. And we must be designated wicked, contuma- 
cious blasphemers; because we confess our ignorance of this 
powet ; because we will not act the hypocrite and enter into the 
list of these disputants and fight also, No, whatever interested 
cant may declaim and ignorant numbers alter, we must still remain 
blasphemers of fable and advocates of truth. If ever a religion. 
had emanated from an unchangeable Almighty power, that religion 
would have been universal and unalterable, there would have 
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been no persecutions, all would have been harmony and peace, no 
almighty Devil to oppose and frustrate the designs of this al- 
mighty power, nor to corrupt the will of man and to make him 
an enemy to his almighty Creator. It isthe height of absurdity 
to believe, that any power whatever can oppose an almighty 
power, Man may as well contend, that the revolution of the 
planets or the regular succession of day and night can be op- 
posed or obstructed. I trust, that what I have written is with can- 
dour and honesty, and whatever you may think of this, I can 
assure you, that I am influenced neither by gain nor vanity. 
JAMES SMITH. 
Fordmoss, July 30th, 1825, 





MR. JAMES SMITH, FORDMOSS, 





Stir, 
I rererR you, for an answer to your letter, to the second Epistle 
of Peter, and second Chapter of that Epistle; and earnestly wish 
that the Almighty may give you grace to read it to your conviction 
of its truth, and that you may never experience the dreadful 
effects of making shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience. 
If any more of your letters be sent, written in the same spirit of 
the former one, they will be returned unopened. 

I am yours, &c. 
Etal, August 12th, 1825. D. AITKEN. 


Note.—James Smith may refer Preacher Aitken to Euse- 
bius’ Ecclesiastical History, Book 3, Chap. 3, to read that, 
‘* one epistle of Peter, that called his first, has been owned, 
for some of the antients (Papias and Polycarpus) have for- 
merly quoted it, without calling it into question. But as 
for that called his second epistle, we have it by the tradition 
of our predecessors, that it was never acknowledged as 

art of the New Testament. Yet, because it seemed useful 
to the multitude! it was usually read (in the churches) with 


the other scriptures. But the -book called The Acts of. 


Peter, and The Gospel that goes under his name, and the 
book entitled his preaching, and that styled his revelation, 
they are not accounted genuine, because no ecclesiastical 
writer has made use of their authority.” Origen, Didymas, 
Jerome and many others may be quoted to the same effect. 
An author of notes on a new translation of this epistle adds: 
‘** However, as the age grew darker, the Monks began to 
see clearer, the nocturnal bird will stoop to a mouse at mid- 
night, though it cannot distinguish a rat at mid-day. Ca- 
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nonical things are canonically discerned. The antient fa- 
thers were like the fathers of Trent, who did not make so 
many fine discoveries by their critical, but by their canonical 
taste: in both of which Jerome excelled.” 

In future, I shall encourage, by their insertion, all such 
correspondences as the foregoing, assured that they do much 
good in the neighbourhoods in which they originate, and 
shew that any man who reads my publications is more than 
a match for any priest. My readers will recollect that 
James Smith is a collier at Fordmoss, a place on the border 
of Scotland. 

R. C. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEWGATE MAGA- 
ZINE. 





SIRS, Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 14, 1825. 
AGREEABLY to the request of Mr. Gourlay, you have sent 
me his letter to the Chaplain of Cold Bath Fields Prison, of 
October 17, that my observations may accompany it. in 
print. Mr. Gourlay is not the man whom I would select 
for an opponent; but where an old man thrusts himself for- 
ward imprudently, it is well for a youth to.take his conceit 
outofhim. Though an old man, Mr. Gourlay is buta 
novice in the discussions which we carry on, and, in the 
matters or manner of these discussions, either of us stand, 
his senior. Hither of you could shew the same weakness 
or want of thought, in him, which I am about to show. 

As to which of us has been the greater sufferer from per- 
secution, I will not contend. I know but little of his case 
and am entirely ignorant of his resting on, or suffering for, 
any kind of good principles. He professes to be my oppo- 
nent, and, in 1820, he denounced tbe principles of reform 
advocated by Messrs. Cobbett and Hunt. 1 certainly did 
understand, that, in Canada, his aim was its independence 
of the. British Government; but, IL doubt, if he be sane 
enough to confess this. If not, 1 cannot perceive, that he 
rests upon any kind of principle. What 1 said abont his 
writing about nothing and being still incessanily writing 
is, 1 believe, true; for many are the newspapers, which 
pass my hand, from which! perceive his correspondence 
to be rejected. 
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Mr. G, tells the Chaplain, that he (Mr. G.) might have 
enriched himself with subscription money, if he had been 
disposed to accept it. I doubt this point. I doubt if he 
had ever obtained a hundred pounds. No one, .to,my 
knowledge, ever offered him a sixpence for public services. 
When it was first published, that he was repairing the roads 
in Wiltshire, a sympathy for his fallen state was expressed 
by a few, and Mr. Hume began a subscription, which Mr. 
G. would not accept. Had any one offered me money, as a 
matter of charity, I, too, should have refused it. I rather 
think, too, that Mr. G. has mentioned the private assistance 
of some ladies. My subscription has been chiefly sponta- 
neous, for myself, I can say, that I have neither used art 
or trick to promote it ; and a visible good use has been made 
of that which has been given. I have not preserved a shil- 
ling of it; and [am not aware that I have received any 
personal benefit from it, that I should have otherwise want- 
ed, And, pray, what battle is Mr. Gourlay fighting for 
the public? He says, that, if he had taken subscription 
money, he should have lost the great battle! What great 
battle? I have heard of his battle with one of Mr. Vickery’s 
fruit-trees, that rather obstructed his musings in the garden; 
but I know of no other pudlic English battle that he has 
been fighting: his mock battle with Mr. Brougham except- 
ed. Allhis battles, that have come to my knowledge, have 
been guixolic, excepting any thing in his conduct in Canada, 
that might have tended to the independence of that pro- 
vince. 

.Mr. Gourlay has accused me of malevolence towards 
him. I can only answer that he is in error, and that I 
have neither felt nor exhibited any thing of the kind. 
Had I been malevolent, I should have been silent towards 
him, and have done as most other editors have done, 
have rejected his correspondence altogether. As a cor- 
. respondent, he has exhibited nothing worth my notice; 
and, but for his present situation, he would not have. ob- 
tained a notice from me. Atany rate, I think his present 
letter will not leave him free from the charge of malevolence 
towards me. I might have wounded his vanity and conceit, 
as I have done with many such men; but never did I, nor 
do I now, feel the least malevolence towards him. In any 
other respect, than his present situation, he is beneath my 
notice. I say this politically and not contemptuously. 
His general politics are not worth a public notice; at least, 
not my notice, who go so much farther than he has yet 
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gone, and who am prepared to defend and explain the why 
and the wherefore before him or any man. 

His abusive observations on my introduction to his letters 
printed in The Republican are elon my answer. I am 
willing to refer the matter, as it stands, to our readers. But, 
I would observe, where he taxes me with inconsistency, in 
talking of doing to Mr. Hume, what I blamed him for do- 
ing to Mr. Brougham, that my observations must have been 
read by every one but Mr. Gourlay as a burlesque or piece 
of irony on his conduct. [| meant it to be such. Mr. Hume 
must have so taken it; for it has not changed his endeavour 
to serve me in his way of doing it. If 1 were to meet Mr. 
Hume on any business, or by accident; for I never intrude 
myself into the company of any man; I should say, what 
I said to a friend, who, I thought, would communicate it, 
on first reading his mixture of approbation and disapproba- 
_ tion of my conduct, that J most sincerely thank him for all 
the good done or intended to have been done, and, as to the 
evil, £ will strive to repair it. I verily believe, that he has 
Uniformly done what he considered his best Tor me, and that 
the wrong arose from a mistaken view of my case, or from 
a fear of taking it up, as I consider, a bold and honest mem- 
ber of parliament should take it ap: perhaps from an imper- 
fect examination of the case. 

[ mustalso correct Mr. Gourlay, where he says, that Mr. 
Brougham followed Mr. Hume in imputing ribaldry to me. 
Mr. Hume distinctly applied the imputation to The Repub- 
lican, on having read it. Mr. Brougham disclaimed a 
knowledge of the character of my publications and men- 
tioned the subject ofribaldry as a matter of hearsay or mere 
supposition. Let Mr. Hume or Mr. Gourlay extract any 
paragraph that either considers ribald and 1 will pledge a 
full and triumphant defence of its propriety. Until this is 
done, I hold the imputation to be a piece of slander. 

I come to the chief point of Mr. Gourlay’s letter, the 
question of an intelligent being, superior to man, called God. 
Here I mean to tower over him: here I shall shew him, that 
age is not wisdom, and that though [ can readily allow him 
to be a better husbandman than myself, who am, perhaps 
among the most ignorant of husbandry, I cannot allow him 
to be a better politician or theologian. 

The ground-work of all the dispute is intelligence. I ask 
my chaplain if he personifies his god. He says, no. Then 
I reply, that he has no more god than I have. All the dif- 
ference is a difference of words and not of things, | tell him,, 
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that he is the same sort of atheist asI am. But he retorts, 
that he admits an intelligent and designing power to pervade 
and control all matter. Mr. Gourlay assumes the same po- 
sition. I ask, in vain, for proof. 1 am referred to those very 
phenomena of matter which are to me $0 many proofs that 
they are above the influence or controul of intelligence. f 
see intelligence to be of artificial growth. I perceive it no 
where beyond the animal world. 1 mark it as a distinction 
among animals, such as the difference in the sagacity of the 
dog and the duck, of the oyster and any more acute fish, of 
the savage and uneducated, and*what is called the civilized 
and educated, man. There is a natural difference in intelli- 
gence, as to organization; and an artificial difference, as 
to education on the best organizations, considering those 
best which display most sagacity. Where it is natural it is 
the sequence of the quality of the organization. Where 
it increases in the same animal, or society of animals, or suc- 
cession of a society of animals, it isthe sequeace of the ex- 
perience of sensations. Sensation is its foundation, ‘and it 
has no mechanical influence beyond the action of that body 
from which it arises. 

Now, what is the most that intelligence can perform ? 

it can imitate some iew of the smaller operations of matter 
and produce effects for its own use and gratification on a very 
small scale. It can make and move a ship; but it cannot 
make and move a planet. The smallest known satellite of 
a planet is as much an object of magnitude beyond its con- 
troul, as the sun itself. The united intellect of the earth can- 
not bid an apple to fall from a tree by a word or the will, 
without a mechanical force. All the power that it has is a 
limited means of self-preservation, a small and short means 
of gratifying itself, or the sensations from which it arises. A 
vegetable has.a power almost approaching to it, in drawing 
its nourishment from surrounding forms and qualities of mat- 
ter. Without that nourishment, without the necessary sur- 
rounding forms and qualities of matter, the vegetable and 
animal perish alike; with them their existence is alike tem- 
porary and limited. ‘The difference of: days when looking 
at a thousand years is not worthy of consideration. What 
then is this boasted intelligence? A mixture of madness and 
reason, a miserable mockery of greatness or power, as mach 
the source of pain as of pleasure. Let the theologian take all 
the intelligence he wishes, and then see what power he can 
associate with it. Does he see intelligence produce a new 
animal or a new vegetable? By arrangements of matter it 
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can augment the number of vegetable or animal identities; 
but it cannot originate one. The' fact is, that the god of 
the theologian is a phantom created by an evanescent 
phantom, and not a reality capable of producing a reality. 

Mr.-Gourlay has asked what is truth. I will give him 
the best auswer that can be given. Truth is the strict rela- 
tion of words, as the signs of things, to those things, by which 
we can communicate the greatest amount of knowledge of 
those things to each other. Now, what knowledge can he 
communicate to you or to me, to himself or to any person, 
by the use of the word god? I say, none, and, if none, that 
the word god has no relation to truth, this is the literal 
sense of truth, in the relation of words to things. Truth, as 
a narrative of the acts or experience of animals, is to deli- 
neate the best possible description, so as to make the expe- 
rience of one the experience of many. 

I shall finish the subject by making a paraphrase of Mr. 
Gourlay’s theistical reverie, and shew him that the whole of 
the difference between the theist and the atheist is the letter 
a. There is no other real difference, only that the a is the 
criterion of sanity, and its absence the criterion of insanity. 
I am the doctor that can prove Mr. G. to be insane; though 
I neither fear his whip, his tongue, nor his pen, and, conse- 
quently, would, had I the power, give him a free roam among 
other insane theists—men avd women who see nothing in its 
true state and character, and who, with visions thus pervert- 
ed, live but to mortify and give pain to each other. So, Mr. 
Gourlay, in answer to your questions, | say :— 

That I am neither abashed nor horror struck : that I see no 
dignity in your religion, nor in any man’s religion; and prov- 
ing no truth to be associated with the word god, I prove it 
all to be vice. A religion established by law implies a god 
established by law; and instead of saying the law of god, you 
should say the god of the law. 

In walking forth by day, I perceive no mighty difference 
between man and the creeping things of the earth. Man 
crushes the creeping things of the earth: the atmosphere of 
the earth sooner or later crushes man. 

In looking upwards, in a clear starry night, I can gather 
a sense of my own littleness; but I cannot gather a sense of 
a mighty mover of the huge masses of ill-shapen matter 
which I behold. I understand, that they are moved, the 
smaller by the larger, and, in their motions, act reciprocally 
- upon each other; not by intelligence ; but by a mechanical 
influence, upon the same principle as a feather or a balloon 
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is moved. I know that intelligence, without a mechanical 
agency, can move nothing, and that all motion is mechani- 
eal, in spite of intelligence. Intelligence is nothing more than 
a state or quality of matter produced by motion, and liable 
to be annihilated by other motions more powerful or more 
forcible than those which produce it. 1 can neither assimi- 
late myself nor intelligence with the power that moves a 
planet, and if 1 could, | should question the wisdom of such 
employ ment. 

I have no sense of depravity or nothingness. [ AM THAT 
Iam. What can Mr. Gourlay say more for his god ? 

If I can perceive myself greater than the worm in point of 
magnitude or intellect, I have no analogy to suppose animals 
on other planets greater in intellect than myself. It is a 
point where I confess ignorance and the very summit of 
wisdom is to know the proper point at which ignorance 
should be confessed. Every quality has its superlative de- 
gree, and for ought [ know the man of this planet might be 
possessed of the superlative degree of intelligence. The 
lowest degree on this planet, we know to approach to that 
of the cattle of the field: the highest is a subject for general 
admiration: a wonderful artificial growth. 

And though I distinguish this wonderful growth of intelli- 
gence, or intellect, I cannot separate it from the body of man. 
I see, with the death of every body, an extinction of the in- 
telligence of that body, excepting what it has recorded on 
other bodies. I trace successive improvement, but not im- 
mortality of original, individual or identical intelligence. 
No, no, Mr. Gourlay, I neither warm myself with alcohol nor 
with delusion: with spirits of no kind. 

When I trace, on the page of history, the march of mind, 
and witness civilization growing out of barbarism, I discover, 
that intelligence, with relation to man, is artificial, that it is 
the recorded experience of millions: and when, under this 
view of a fact, | contemplate Mr. Gourlay’s intelligent god, 
I ask, why man was not imbued with all possible intelli- 
gence at his first appearance on earth; why this bantling of 
the god was left to improve itself; why millions have lived 
and died as other brutes live and die ; and what is one gene- 
ration of men more than another, that they should be left. to 
improve soslowly? Every consideration of the kind bécomes . 
to me a new proof, that the only theological sanity is to put 
the letter a before the word ¢heist, and to say, that religion is 
both error and vice: error in conception and vice in practice. 
Mr. Gourlay may bestow his pity upon me, I shali not 
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remain in his debt for that commodity; but I have some doubt 
as to whether he has honesty and courage enough to put his 
real ideas of religion upon paper. I perceive in him some- 
thing of a truckling to the phantoms, to the god and religion, 
which are said to be established by law. Men have in no 
instance, exhibited greater cowardice and more dishonesty, 
thanin matters of religion. They who profit by it reason 
from their profits and value the system according tothe value 
which it brings them. Others fear to oppose such established ; 
and pecuniarily enforced ntoions, and tacitly or hyprocriticz 
ally assent to their correctness, to their truth, totheir close 
relation to things. I am the first Englishmen to make a full 
and fair assault upon it, and once so assaulted, it shrinks and 
stinks like leather before a strong fire. 

To finish my paraphrase, I must inform Mr. Gourlay, that 
the minuteness of animal and vegetabie life, and the hugeness 
of astronomical knowledge, alike set at nought, in my mind, 
his madly adopted theory of a god. Can he shew a single 
reason why such a god should create a succession of animals 
and make one to be preyed upon by another? Why not 
make one generation to live like himself without food and 
without decay? The succession of animals associated with 
the succession of religions which the human race adopt, is 
enough to convinee me that all are wrong on the subject of 
religion, and that Mr. G. if sane on that subject is not honest, 
if honest not sane. 

Whether Mr. G. receives these my observations as grave 
and manly, or as abominable rant, ribaldry and abuse, [am 
indifferent. By all that I can perceive, he is one of those men 
by whose judgment I shall never judge myself; and what- 
ever he may think of me, I shall think no less of myself. 
Perhaps | have only shut out some of your better articles 


for a month, by noticing him thus far, respectfally, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








HURRY NO MAN’S CATTLE. 


Tuts is an old saying; and far be it from me to'hurry you, my good 
Sir. You have visited me since the date of my last letter, and 
conversed so courteously, that I am hopeful we may again be 
friends. You have not yet invited me back to chapel; nor said 
any thing regarding TRUTH ; but I shall now before summing 
up, allow you another month to study that subject; and in the 
mean time proceed with the review announced in my letter of 
August 15. 

You perused Carlile’s Republican of December 24, 1824, 
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wherein my first letters appeared. I lent you the Newgate Mag~ 
azine in which they were continued; and with this you will re- 
ceive the two last numbers, to be returned after perusal. I wish 
you to read these Magazines, not only to see that my letters are 
correctly printed, but to familiarize yourself with atheistical opi- 
nions ; for, it is of the first importance while in search of TRUTH 
to dissipate prejudices as to these. Would to God our present 
Lord Chancellor saw this, as did his great predecessor Bacon, 
who wrote thus, ‘‘ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may be guides 
to an outward moral virtue, though religion were not; but super- 
stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy 
in the minds of men”—again, ‘‘ Atheism did never perturb states, 
for, it maketh men wary of themselves, as looking no further; 
and we see the times inclined to Atheism (as the time of Augus- 
tus Ceesar) were civil times: but superstition hath been the con- 
fusion of many states, and bringeth in a new primum mobile that 
ravisheth all the spheres of government.”-—I repeat, would to 
God Lord Chancellor Eldon saw matters in this light so as in 
good time to liberalize Churchmen, put an end to prosecutions 
for blasphemy, and leave atheism to itself! 

Now for my review ;—and first to shew that I am no respecter 
of persons, as well as to prepare you for castigation, Carlile’s in- 
troduction to my epistles shall be examined. He séts out very 
properly with pointing to my confinement, on pretence of insani- 
ty, and proves by recital of his own barbarous treatment that 
this is a systematic artifice on the part of power. He knew not 
however to what extent it had been carried for my destruction. 
’ Come to my room and you shall see a series of Upper Canada 
Almanacks, wherein for three years running I was reported as 
having become insane in England, although during that very pe- 
riod I conducted a suit to successful issue in the House of Lords, 
and beat the Duke of Somerset out of Chancery by my own per- 
sonal pleading. 

You must know that I had influence in Canada to get the peo- 
ple throughout an extent of 500 miles to choose Representatives, 
who met me in convention for redress of grievances. To quash 
this influence, 1 was twice tried on false charges, and, after two 
honourable acquittals, flung into Gaol, detained eight months 
without benefit of bail, and then banished merely because I would 
not voluntarily depart as an Alien from a, British province where 
I had and still have 866 acres of land. These almanacks were pub- 
lished by a vagabond who got into favour with the local govern- 
ment by betraying me and the cause of rruTH; so it became his 
interest with that of his patrons to blast my reputation after ban- 
ishment, that the hope of my friends in the Province might be 
extinguished ; but you may see from a newspaper of June 16 
last, sent to me from that country, that this infamous report is 
now disbelieved. Here is an extract—-‘‘ Mr. Gourlay.—We are 
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glad to learn that Mr. Brougham has shewn a liberal spirit in the 
matter of Mr. Gourlay; and hope to see the latteran active mem- 
ber of our legislature, when Sir Peregrine Maitland is recalled to 
explain his reasons for adhering to the barbarous East India po- 
licy on which our statist was banished.” 

Carlile is now in the sixth year-of his imprisonment, [ am in 
the sixteenth year of persecution because of my principles, and 
venture to say have suffered ten times more than he has done,— 
have suffered till imprisonment is my best security, and here I 
remain till indurance runs its race against time. Carlile prates 
about ‘* thrashing with a goose quill,’—poor man; he knows lit- 
tleof the matter. What could he do with his goose-quill without 
a public subscription ?—What could he do were the people luke- 
warm in his cause and the press treacherous. I could have been 
enriched by subscription; but thereby would have lost the 
great battle for the public;—lost the victory which I shall 
gain by holding out, till scandal is put to the blush on both sides 
of the Atlantic. You and every man within these walls know 
that there is not in England any one more peaceably regular and 
tranquil than Iam; but government has got the authority of hi- 
red doctors, that Lam i insane, tojustify my confinement, and John 
Bull sees little harm in such iniquity. The greater part of John’s 
family would give in, cease to kick against the pricks as I have 
again and again been told to do, and thus leave posterity to be 
pricked at the discretion of hypocritical and cowardly tyrants to 
all eternity. 

Beyond the two first paragraphs of Carlile’s introduction, I 
know not, as I never read such a tissue of abomination, error, high- 
blown conceit, and contradiction, seasoned with malevolence. 
Having laughed at it on its first appearance, and being assured it 
could do me no injury, I can expose it in good humour and for- 
giveness. Indeed the author himself, six or seven weeks after 
publication, addressing himself to Cobbett, gave proof of repen- 
tance sufficiently redeeming—“ If,” said he, ‘“‘ I have ever exhi- 
bited any excess of madness it has been in the habit of abuse 
which I verily think that I acquired by a long reading of your Re- 
gister. In me itis by no means natural, and [ now promise to 
break myself of it”—This is pretty well for an atheist; andif you 
are equally willing as a gospel minister to confess when brought 
to book there will be good hope that Christians and Atheists 
may yet shake hanas, 

It will be necessary to do little more than string together Car- 
lile’s words to prove what I have said; and I shall do so merely 
to give a specimen of the morality of one who disclaims religion. 
He told us parliament ‘‘ must meet my case:” he was wrong. 
He said that Mr. Brougham, “if he had a sense of duty, was the per- 
son most interested in moving it.”—Let him now say as to the 
sense of duty. He thought my “ step /ttle ;” which I know to 
be great; which, were the packet you put your mark on, unseal- 
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ed, would certainly appear well advised; and, which time may 
prove to be wise. What right has any man to judge another while 
standing out for fair trial ; and how base to attract notice toa 
little notion with italics; and then run on to breed wrong im- 
pressions with low insinuations—“ the fine gentleman’”--* no cou- 
rage”-—“ ridiculous law of honor”—“ fire without bullets,” and so 
forth. 

Petted with me for noticing his coarseness, abuse, vulgarity, and 
dirt; for which I gave him credit in the combat for freedom of 
opinion, Carlile works up his fourth paragraph to make himself 
great at my expense,—cautions me as to my “‘ batch” of letters, 
in order that he, ‘‘ younger in years,” may seem the wiser man— 
he who has been “ jumping over quagmires,” in which he would 
have it believed I had stuck, foul and polluted with the dirt gathered 
in the slough of superstition.” After proclaiming its little in me to 
assault Mr. Brougham, he, very angry, would, ‘‘ ¢f at large,” cane 
Mr. Hume “ for accusing him of rzbaldry, as Mr. Brougham has 
since done”, Then just after denying the existence of ribaldry, 
in the Republican, he devotes a whole page of it to ribaldry of the 
grossest kind, and, at best, he, the ‘‘ Editor,” who spoke of my 
letters as “‘ a bore,” “‘ writes about nothing, and 2s still incessantly 
writing.” 

He informs me that he knows nothing more of a God now than 
when a year old: Alas! poor self-degrading man: I wanted no 
such information. He thinks I may learn, by another year, that 
the process of animal and vegetable growth needs not the aid of 
God; and that I will then become a Materialist: see that all reli- 
gion is vice; and thus, prove my sanity, Alas! alas! here is no 
morality, no feeling, no temper, no truth: while, on the contrary, 
such. abominable rant affords sufficient proof that religion is re- 
quired to give dignity to the human character. Let us hope that 
this review may affect the Atheist himself :—let us take him while 
abashed and horror-struck: let us put to hima question in sober 
mood. Has he not, walking forth by day, reflected on the mighty 
difference between man and the creeping things of the earth? 
Has he not, looking upwards in a clear starry night, felt delight- 
fully serene? Has he not been persuaded that there must be some 
mighty mover to whose character he should assimilate his own ? 
Whom his noblest ambition should prompt him to approach; and 
to whom it would. be bliss to be nearly allied? Has he not been 
humbled while contemplating such awfu! sublimity? Has he not, 
before such august array, and in such presence, been disposed to 
acknowledge some dread authority—some searcher of hearts? 
Has he not, conscious of his own depravity and nothingness, ex- 
claimed, 


“* Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy darts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 

To each I judge my foe.” 
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Has he not been convinced by gradations in nature, by expe- 
rience, comparison, and analogy, that, as he is superior to the 
worm, there must exist beings, in regular succession, greater and 
more pure than himself? Has he not, by the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, Which distinguishes man from inferior animals, conceived it 
possible that the thinking principle—the life, may be separated 
from the clay which envelopes it, ascend by its own merits, step 
by step to perfection, and be immortal? Has he not cherished 
the poet’s fancy, that— 


** Millions of terrestrial creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both while we wake and while we sleep, 
Singing their great Creator.” 


Does he not feel that his sentiments may be refined, his heart 
warmed, and his affections improved by such virtuous indul- 
gences? Does he not long for continued existence, and to asso- 
ciate with such creatures as these ? 

When he can trace on the page of history the march of mind; 
and witness civilization growing out of barbarism; when he be- 
holds science brightening around him; and the arts giving pro- 
mise, day after day, of rendering all on earth subservient to our 
use and obedient to our will, does he not become more and more 
desirous of discovering the great secrets of nature, and of hasten- 
ing on her designs~more and more hopeful that man may yet, 
even here below, be whoily intellectual? 

When he knows that the present race of men has but within 
the last four hundred years, had just conceptions of the form and 
magnitude of the earth; when he reflects on the wonderful dis- 
coveries of astronomy within this period; when by these, he is 
assured that our globe moves round the sun annually, at a dis- 
tance of more than eighty millions of miles, and that our sun is 
but one of myriads round which there is reason to believe other 
worlds are continually moving, and all inhabited ; when he consi- 
ders that these visible objects are but mere specks in the bound- 
less space which contains them; and when from all we can per- 
ceive with the microscope, we know that even the smallest space 
contains life, animals within animals, and vegetables within vege- 
tables, can he believe that the greatest space is a void and unin- 
habited? Can he continue to exult in his own insignificance, tell 
us that there is no God, and that man is the highest intelligence ? 
If he does, what can we do but pity him! 

The publication, Sir, of Carlile’s opinions are any thing but 
dangerous to religion. They cannot fail to make most men shud- 
der at self-debasement, reflect more deeply, ask seriously, wHatT 
is TRUTH? and disclaim alike superstition and atheism. 

I shall desire the Editors of the Newgate Magazine to furnish 
Carlile with a copy of this letter for his remarks before it-is pub- 
lished. If they are grave and manly I shall be glad to see them, 
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however contradictory of my opinions: if frivolous and intempe- 
rate, | have done with him. , 
To the Chaplain, ROBERT GOURLAY. 
House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields, Oct. 17, 1825. 
N. B. Be so good as shew this to the Visiting Magistrates 
next Thursday.—R. G. 








TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 
My pear Mr. CaR.LiLe, London, Oct. 28, 1825. 


For so [ shall address you, now a townswoman of mine has set 
me the example. « You may be assured, that I was delighted with 
that letter, and now! am altogether on a fidget, to know who it 
can be. I hope I shall get into this secret; for I too am the wife 
of a Nottingham Odd Fellow, and Mr. Wright is as curious as 
myself, thinking the husband must have been his side by side 
Odd Fellow. I wish you to print this, with the hope, that it will 
induce our Nottingham anonymous friend, to let us into the se- 
cret; for the craving is so powerful as to give us uneasiness, 
This is a case like all others; when a proper thing is properly 
done every one sees it to have been proper to be done; though 
superstition and bad habit so distorts every rational view, as to 
hold many proper things improper to be done, and so confuse 
their notions of morality, as to lose sight of its essence and prac- 
tical part. Mr. Wright has ever been tenacious of his “‘ Odd Fel- 
lows” secrets, but now he is ashamed of them, and would have 
been pleased to have beef the first to expose them. He there- 
fore, takes this method, or the assistance of my pen, to renounce 
and denounce them and all like them. 

Your Nottingham correspondent was correct as far as she went; 
but'she or her husband omitted to state many little matters, which 
** Odd Fellows” and none but Odd Fellows deem important. 
When the new Noodle enters blindfolded and all sorts of tricks 
are played to terrify him, one of them is to place a chair across 
his shoulders, with which he has to walk to the canopy. It 
should have been explained too, that the Noble Grand sits under 
a canopy, mocking the “ greatness” which Republicans despise 
as little and debasing. As appears to be the case with the Free- 
masons, a sort of theatrical excitement is kept up through all the 
ceremonies; but the pivot, or the way to make a Noodle Odd is, 

_to fill him with the greatest amount ‘of terror, and the more he 
exhibits, the better the joke (though dangerous) and the more he 
is laughed at. In some Lodges, things ate put in his way for 
him to stumble over, or when there are none, he is made to feel 
as if there were, by continued exclamations of ‘‘ take care”— 
‘mind where you step,” &c. The agitation of the initiation is 
really so great, that Noodle is never called on to sing or to exhi- 
bit himself at ease for an hour after, - 

There was a lodge in Newcastle Street in the Strand, at which 
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a plank was kept balanced on a log of wood, for the new Noodle 
to walk back and forward on blindfolded, a dozen or fourteen 
times. Stepping on to each end, he would have to make a slight 
ascent, until he passed the balance, when all at once his descent 
was sudden and calculated to tumble him down. He was also 
run along by two men as supporters. And further, he had the 
comfort to break his shins against the end of the plank, in step- 
ping back upon it. This is what men and christians play at! The 
‘‘ Odd Fellows” Societies would have been put down with the cor-. 
responding societies, during the French revolutionary war, had 
it not been, that the Duke of Cumberland was a member and 
their patron. So you see that royalty can entwine itself with and 
protect any and every kind of degrading nonsense—any thing 
to keep people from reading and thinking—auy vice but that 
vice in the eyes of royalty called sedition and blasphemy—the 
practical part of which is the only proof of a people’s virtue. Sir 
Francis Burdett once said, that he should never despair of the 
country so long as there was one man in it bold and honest 
enough to print and publish all public truths ; but without such 
a man he should despair of it. Where has he been looking, or 
of what has he been thinking, during your career? Or is such a 
man to be applauded in secret and not to have public support? 
Pardon this political digression, a woman’s fingers are moved by 
the same nerves that move her tongue; and if dumbness in her 
bea good quality, you know well, and so does Judge Bailey, who 
was never made angry by any one but me, and that a religious 
anger, that it is a goodness, to the possession of which I do not 

make pretensions. ? 

The Lodge in Newcastle Street was called the Mother Lodge 
of the Imperial Order; but who was the Father does not appear. 
Perhaps the Holy Ghost, whose omnipotence extends to affairs of 
crim. con. God help me for letting that phrase slip, and I scorn 
to erase it, since it is so near the truth, and that which we have 
all been so religiously taught from our youth upwards. In mat- 
ters of religion, all women forget themselves, there are no inde- 
cencies or indelicacies here, and so it seems with me when touch- 
ing such a subject. It may be as well to mend the matter, by 
telling the smiling reader, that crim, con., in my vocabulary, as 
I believe it to be in that of the lawyers, who, for a world, could 
say nothing unchaste or painful to a female, is an abbreviation 
of criminal conversation. So, blasphemy and sedition, in which 
we have so largely dealt, and for which we can shew our scars, ° 
are a part and parcel of the law of crim. con. 

There remains a mystery in the immaculate conception and 
virgin*birth of a Lodge of Odd Fellows ; but when a lodge gives 
birth to a new Lodge, it is called swarming; as appropriate a 
term here, as when applied to other insects. ny 

At the lodge held, in the Narrow Marsh, Nottingham, a hailing 
or addressing sign is used, by putting the fore finger of the right 
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hand at the side of the nose, .as children do when teasing or 
mocking each other. This is used in many other lodges. 

This will leave nothing unexposed, that “« Odd Fellows” wish 
to conceal; and the one who wished you might die in your cell, 
before you got to such an exposure, may-now sce, that the God 
of “ Odd Fellows” has no power to give force to such a curse. I 
pity the wretch that could use such an expression, but it affords 
one of many proofs, that such associations make men worse than 
perhaps they otherwise would be; because they all hold to a pe- 
culiar vice, in the secrecy of their swarming orders. 

I was so pleased with my townswoman’s exposure, that I felt 
an irresistible impulse to add something to her example, and to 
give her my name. She must know me: and I do look forward 
with pleasant ideas at a meeting. 

Hoping, that your female correspondents will increase in Not- 
tingham, and ae where else, and hoping also, that they will 
advance far enough to give you and the public their names, that 
you may be more and more encouraged and assisted to hunt out 
and hunt down viceand folly, wherever it now lurks, and particu- 
larly that of the odd fellows, every one of whom ought to have 
an odd wife. I remain, dear Sir, most respectfully yours, 

SUSANNAH WRIGHT. 

P. S. I promise you before I begin, that i will try to make one 
P.S.do; though, for the length of that one [ will not answer. 
Mytownswomen of Nottingham are generally intelligent and spi- 
rited, and I hope that your exposure of the little disgraces that 
are to be found among them will be duly felt and tend to their 
feeling ashamed of them. There, as every where else, the ale- 
house is the grand whirlpool of vice and folly: though I am hap- 
py to say, that I found a husbaod, who, by his reasonings, his 
readings and thinkings, had escaped it, or was never so far drawn 
in, asto suffer in pocket or character by it. The Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, to which he belonged, was held to be a resort of select 
company, and the only means of preserving a select company; 
but, I mean to argue, that the most select and most proper com- 
pany fora man, after his hours of labour, is his wife and children 
at home. All other select companies are-bad companies; and 
the man, who talks about going to an alehouse or tavern for the 
sake of company, rather than for the sake of liquor, is alike a hy- 
pocrite and a bad man to his wife and family. Has awife no need 
of select company? Has she no need of recreation? Is it pro- 
per that she shall not only be confined at home, to make a good 
wife, but solitarily confined ; and, in addition to that, to have her 
rest broken, while her good husband is seeking select company 
at the tavern oralehouse, for the purpose of coming homé worse 
than a beast, from intoxication, as the summit of the comforts of 
his good homely wife? 
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